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EDITORIALS 


In Our Opinion 


PEACE ON EARTH, GOOD WILL 
TO MEN 

On this beautiful October morn- 
ing it is difficult for an editor to 
turn her thoughts to the Christmas 
season, as it will be when you read 
this. But the Christmas greeting 
“Peace on Earth, Good Will to 
Men” is as timely im October as in 
December, and through the weeks 
we send it forward to you. 

Christmas 1946 we can make 
merry, knowing that the hopes for 
the peace and good will of mankind 
have in some small measure been 
achieved in the past year, and know- 
ing that the United Nations Organi- 
zation offers us a practical instru- 
ment for our striving. 

3ut our contentment cannot help 
but be marred by the knowledge of 
the continued suffering of many 
millions of mankind. To the dis- 
placed persons in Europe, to the 
starving masses in India, to the war 
torn peoples of China Christmas 
1946 is only one more day of suffer- 
ing and weariness. That knowledge 
need not temper our own joy, but 
must increase our determination to 
bend all our efforts to making real- 
ity of “Peace on Earth, Good Will 
to all Men’”’. 


J.R.W. 


TOOLS OF THE TRADE 


CoMMONEsT of all laments among 
leaders is “the people in my com- 
munity aren’t interested. They 
would rather go to a movie than 
attend one Citizens’ Forum meet- 
ing.” At the Kingston conference, 
Gregory Vlastos stated the problem, 
“What is the matter with homo 
sapiens in our day? Why is he so 
helpless, so scatterbrained, so ab- 
sent-minded, unable to put his mind 
on the things which threaten his 
individual and collective existence? 
Why must his attention keep flicker- 
ing off into trivialities and futil- 
ities ?” 

In an attempt to reach these 
people, leaders have equipped them- 
selves with better and better tools: 
films, film strips, study kits, discus- 
sion outlines, radio broadcasts. The 
resource material available to lead- 
ers is terrifying in its quantity. But, 
good and varied as these tools are, 
leaders continue to give pessimistic 
reports of their ability to develop 
effective alert citizens. 

Must we accept Walter Lippman’s 
judgment (see The 
Phantom Public) that man today, 
hard pressed to earn his living, has 
no surplus energy for citizenship? 


pessimistic 





That even had he the energy, he has 
neither the ability nor the oppor- 
tunity to cope with even his local 
problems, to say nothing of those of 
national or international import. 

That judgment is not acceptable 
to the community leader or the adult 
educator. If it were, he should and 
would change his profession. More- 
over, he can point to the facts, set 
forth in our daily newspapers, that 
men and women can and do take 
part in the life of their communities 
as effective citizens. People have 
come together and worked strenu- 
ously to provide community recrea- 
tion, to tackle the problems of 
housing, and the rise in the price of 
milk. No, the fault is not in the 
people, the weakness must be in 
ourselves and in the organizations 
we promote, if inertia, inconclusive 
discussion and lack of vitality 
plague us. 

What then is the answer? 

Certainly no simple solution can 
be given—but two might be sug- 
gested. There is needed: 


1. A new concept of leadership. 

2. A developing philosophy of 
work and methods. 

In this issue, Murray Ross, and 

Antony Walsh make very practical 


Mr. Ross states, 
very briefly and clearly, some of the 
methods and techniques of group 
work. Mr. Walsh, although using 
different terminology, gives illus- 
trations of actual projects developed 
through the use of these methods. 
Basic to both is the concept of 
The leader 


contributions. 


leadership as guidance. 


is not one who, priding himself on 
his superior insight and understand- 
ing says to himself: “I must interest 
this group in this or that current 
problem”. Rather, the leader mus: 
identify himself with his people. 
His understanding and abilities 
must be used to assist the group in 
beginning their discussion, or pro- 
jects, at the point where they are 
most vitally interested and con- 
cerned; be it housing, parent edu- 
cation, cost of living or atomic 
energy. From that point, the leader 
gives the group assistance in ever 
broadening their interests and ac- 
tivities to socially useful ends. This 
is a difficult criteria of leadership. 
Proof that it is possible of achieve- 
ment, even in groups of national 
scope, seems to be given by Farm 
Forums, which have been developed 
as part and parcel of farm life, and 
because of that are continuing to 
lead their members into new fields 
of interest and activity. 

Mr. Ross has outlined the various 
methods which have proved them- 
selves valid in group work. These 
are techniques that are neither 
natural to all leaders, nor known, t' 
say nothing of understood or prac- 
ticed, by all leaders. For example. 
the complicated process of leading 
a man from race prejudice to reason 
and understanding is one of the 
problems that may face the leader 
It is a problem as Dr. Manfre' 
Saalheimer points out (in his excel- 
lent article in this issue) which has 
to be approached from several ways 
Definitely, a lecture on tolerance is 


























not enough. Have we as leaders the 
understanding and information to 
educate the whole man? Do we 
have the ability and training to 
develop understanding from pre- 
judice, vital interest from inertia? 
"As leaders we’ need to be aware 
of, and conversant with, all that can 
equip us to do more understanding 
and effective work. We need to be 
constantly developing and refining 


and 


our philosophy methods of 
work. In this issue, Dr. Saal- 
heimer, Mr. Ross and Mr. Walsh 
make contributions which are most 
helpful and which will help leaders 
in Forums, in Communty Centres, 
in extension departments to see 


their task more clearly, and to 
develop a tried philosophy and 
methods of work. 

J.R.W. 
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te British citizens are active in the 
many organizations here outlined. 


The British People Strive for 


Industrial Democracy 
by John S. Morgan 


As so often happens, the picture 
drawn for us by the newspapers, 
while rarely untrue, is out of focus. 
From the articles and news items 
about him, the citizen of Great 
Britain to-day might well appear to 
be a somewhat worn and harassed 
individual, intent only on securing 
the necessities of daily life: a home 
to dwell in, food to eat, clothes to 
wear and some immediate relief from 
the restraints and restrictions born 
of a long spell in the front line 
during a great war. The superficial 
evidence to support this view is 
abundant. 


It is still necessary, in 
Great Britain, for every citizen to 
have an identity card, and an elabor- 


ate ration book. It is still difficult 
to get enough fuel, and you have 
to know your retailer fairly well to 
get extra ‘tid-bits’, to get your laun- 
dry done in less than three weeks, 
to get cigarettes, and a dozen and 
one other items. 

It is important not to be deceived 
by these outward appearances. I 
look back to 1940 and 1941, going 
to work each morning in London 
after a night torn by the monstrous 
antiphony of bombs and anti-air- 
craft fire. We were tired, we were 
dishevelled, we were often a little 


hungry; but behind all that super- 
ficial weariness and untidiness there 
lay a steady determination, a quite 
unsuspected capacity for solid grind- 
ing work, and a growing sense of 
having each a part to play in the 
conduct of the war, and in the life 
of our own community. The re- 
sponsibilities of citizenship had 
ceased to be a concept in the text- 
books of the political scientists, and 
had become something close and 
real and personal. Perhaps the 
most dramatic single expression of 
that sense of individual citizenship 
was the formation of the Home 
Guard. The morning after An- 
thony Eden, then Secretary of State 
for War had made his call for a 
citizen defence army, the police sta- 
tions of Great Britain were thronged 
with men, of all ages, of every sta- 
tion in life, from every trade and 
profession, waiting their turn to 
sign the roll of the L.D.V. (Local 
Defence Volunteers, or as it later 
became, The Home Guard). For 
most of them, this was not a wild 
gesture of defiance to the Nazis; nor 
was it due to any closely reasoned 
appreciation of the military situa- 
tion (if we had known the military 
situation as it was in June 1940, we 


























might have thought twice about our 
largely unarmed patrols of the moors 
and beaches of Britain!). It was 
the outward expression of a sense 
of personal responsibility. This was 
a chance to express in action our 
individual reaction to the challenge 
of active citizenship. 

There is no doubt that this sense 
of active citizenship has derived 
much strength from the experiences 
of war. In the Home Guard, in the 
shelter clubs, in the Womens Vol- 
untary Services, in the Red Cross, 
in the Civil Defence and a score of 
similar organizations, nearly every 
citizen of the British Isles added a 
nightly or week-end task of un- 
covenanted service to his or her own 
neighbours as a member of their 
own local community. In most, if 
not all, of these war-time organiza- 
tions, class, creed, economic status, 
all went out the window. In the 
Home Guard I often stood next in 
line to a Major, D.S.O., M.C., of 
the war 1914-1918, both privates 
together in the same platoon. In 
the shelter during the ‘Blitz’, the 
shelter marshal might be a solicitor, 
or he might be the owner of a small 
grocery business, or he might be a 
milk-roundsman. Something of that 
democracy of free citizens, which 
lies deep in the true spirit of the 
British way of life, has been carried 
into the new movements of peace. 

This feeling of personal responsi- 
bility expressed itself in many forms 
during the course of these past 
seven years. It will be possible here 
to refer to only one or two signifi- 





cant examples. They will serve to 
illustrate the fact that in this up- 
rising of ‘citizen-activated’ develop- 
ments (to coin an ugly phrase, which 
will not be repeated) lies part of 
the answer to the question, “How 
Stands the Citizen of Britain To- 
day, 1946?” | 

I suppose most people in Canada 
have heard of the Beveridge Report. 
I expect that many will know that 
in a series of legislative measures, 
the British Parliament has been en- 
gaged for the past two years in 
writing a new social code into the 
‘law of the land’. It is probably 
not appreciated, I think, how much 


1(a) The National Insurance Act, 1946. 

(b) The National Insurance (Indus- 
trial Injuries) Act, 1946. 

(c) The National Health Service 
Bill (Now before the British Parlia- 
ment.) 

(d) The Disabled Persons (Employ- 
ment) Act, 1944. 

(e) The Family Allowance Act, 1945. 

(f) The Education Act, 1944. 





JOHN S. MORGAN M.A. was 
well known in Great Britain as 
a radio commentator for the 
British Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion on social service questions. 
As a member of the staff of 
the British National Council of 
Social Service, he was Editor of 
“Citizens Advice Notes” and au- 
thor of the definitive study of 
“British Restaurants’, published 
in March 1946, by the Oxford 
University Press. He has joined 
the teaching staff of the School 
of Social Work, University of 
Toronto this year. 











of the interest aroused in Great 
Britain in the Beveridge Report, 
and how much of the sustained pub- 
lic opinion which has supported all 
the political parties in passing this 
social legislation, are due to active 
participation in the government of 
their country by the citizens of Great 
Britain. 

Sir William Beveridge took great 
care to ‘publish’ his report. He 
spoke of his ideas on the radio on 
the day of publication. He addres- 
sed conferences and meetings in 
many towns and cities of Great 
Britain. He wrote for the daily and 
weekly press. In a word, he saw 
to it that even if the citizens did not 
read the Report itself (a massive 
document of 300 pages with appen- 
dices) at least they knew what it 
was about.* Knowing what it was 
about led to the formation of dis- 
cussion groups to study ‘social 
security’ all over the country, and 
to the inclusion of the subject mat- 
ter of the Report in the programmes 
of Workers Educational classes, 
University extension schedules, 
wireless listening groups, and many 
other adult education organizations, 
of which we have a wide variety 
in Great Britain. It is this broad 


basis of an informed public opin- 


2Some of these articles and speeches 
will be found in a little book; Sir Will- 
iam Beveridge, “Pillars of Society”, 
(George Allen and Unwin. London. 
1943). 

8The Report itself, became a ‘best- 
seller’, with a sale of more than 300,000 
copies, together with more than 350,000 
of the official abridgement. 


ion, and the quiet, but nonetheless 
clearly evident, determination of 
the British citizen which has com- 
pelled willing Governments to action 
in this field of national affairs. 
The growth of adult education in 
Great Britain during the past five 
or six years is another evidence of 
a new interest in public affairs. Not 
only have the established organiza- 
tions like the Workers Educational 
Association reported in each of re- 
cent years a marked increase in en- 
rolments but, as a result of the war, 
some exciting new developments 
have taken place in the area of adult 
education. The Army Bureau of 
Current Affairs was started because 
it was realised, as Cromwell had 
realised two hundred years before, 
that a man is a better soldier “if 
he knows what he is fighting for 
and loves what he knows”. “AB 
CA.,” as it soon came to be known, 
was an adoptation of discussion- 
group techniques in order to present 
to the services the information 
which, as citizens, éach of them 
needed to form a sound knowledge 
of the essential principles and pur- 
poses in defence of which the war 
was being fought. Those who took 
part in ABCA know that, in spite 
of all its difficulties and failings, 
there can be no question that it rep- 
resented real participation by the 
citizen in the affairs of the nation. 
ACBA has now been made the 
foundation of a new experiment. 
Its techniques, many of its staff, and 
much of its policy have been taken 
over into The Bureau of Current 
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Affairs, which aims to do for the 
factory discussion group, the settle- 
ment, the neighbourhood group, the 
community centre, what ABCA 
tried to do for the Services, namely 
to provide the raw material upon 
which informed and critical discus- 
sion can take place among the citi- 
zens gathered in those groups. The 
new spirit in Adult Education is to 
be clearly seen in the foundation 
of a National Foundation of Adult 
Education to act as an integrating 
and research agency in this field; a 
step which was taken a few days 
before I left Great Britain. 

This uprush of interest in Adult 
Education—and it should be noted 
that the subjects most in demand 
are titles like ‘Social Security,’ ‘In- 
ternational Affairs’, “The Economics 
of Reconversion’, ‘World Transport 
Problems’—has had a marked effect 
on the political scene. It is not un- 
important that a high proportion— 
perhaps as many as half—of the 
present membership of the Labour 
Party in the House of Commons 
have been active members of adult 
education groups and classes. Nor 
is it unimportant that the composi- 
tion of the present House of Com- 
mons is more representative of every 
age, class, education, profession and 
range of interest in the nation than 
probably any House of Commons 
in British history. Among the 
Members on the Government ben- 
ches are to be found lawyers, house- 
wives, journalists, students of af- 
fairs, doctors, trade union leaders, 
university professors and working 








Mr. Morgan 
It is possible to dislike their 
politics, but it is not possible, on the 
record, to deny their representative 
character, which reflects the impact, 
at a national level, of the active in- 
terest of the ordinary citizen of 
Britain in the affairs of Govern- 
ment. This interest can be seen 
visibly in the crowds which daily 
assemble at the Houses of Parlia- 
ment in Westminster, when it is in 
session, to hear the debates and dis- 
cuss affairs with their Members. 
Edmund Burke once wrote, “The 
virtue, spirit and essence of a House 
of Commons consists in its being 
the express image of the feelings of 


4 


the Nation.”’. 


men. 


“Thought on the cause of the Pres- 
ent Discontents”, the Works of Ed- 
mund Burke, (World’s Classics, 1930 
Edition Oxford University Press), Vol. 
II. 50. 
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Another area where there is a re- 
newed interest in Great Britain in 
the rights and duties of citizenship 
is to be found in its local communi- 
ties. There are two developments 
in this area, the Community Asso- 
ciation and the Parish Council, 
which will serve as evidence and 
illustration. In the great urban 
areas of Great Britain there is a 
widespread and rapidly growing 
movement which is broadly de- 
scribed as the Community Centres 
and movement. The 
Community Association has been 
defined, in this context, as a volun- 
tary association of 


Associations 


organizational 
residents in a given neighbourhood 
in common effort to provide facili- 
ties for physical and mental train- 
ing and recreation, and social and 
intellectual development and to fos- 


ter a community spirit for the 


achievement of these purposes, and 
to establish, maintain and manage 
a Community Centre for activities 
promoted by the Association and 
its constituent members.” 

It would be possible to devote a 
whole series of articles to the story 


of this vigorous and growing move- 
ment, its aims and its achievements 
in Great Britain. It must suffice 
here to say that throughout the 
length and breadth of Great Britain, 
in old cities and in new towns, Com- 
munity Associations are growing 
up which are in themselves living 


2“Constitution of the National Fed- 
eration of Community Association.” (The 
National Council of Social Services, 
London, England. 1946). 


illustrations of active citizenship. 
The vital significance of this move- 
ment lies in that part of the defini- 
tion which makes it clear that it is 
self-governing organizations within 
the local community, or in other 
words the citizen and his own im- 
mediate neighbours, who are the 
life forces of this movement. 

I turn now to the Parish Council. 
In the discussions about local gov- 
ernment which took place in Britain 
in the 1920’s and early 1930's, it 
was often said with the great in- 
crease in power of the major local 
authorities, like the County Coun- 
cils, and with the case of modern 
Communications and transport, the 
day of the small Parish Council was 
done. The war made that view 
clearly untenable. The “black-out,” 
the shortage of local transportation, 
and the renewed feeling of cohesion 
in local communities made it ob- 
vious that any unit of government 
in which the ordinary citizen could 
actively participate had certain es- 
sential values. A year ago, there 
was formed in England a Central 
Committee, 
resentative of hundreds of Parish 
councils throughout England (Scot- 
land in a fit of logicality has abol- 


Parish Councils rep- 


ished the Parish Council and per- 
haps now regrets it). At its first 
national meeting of delegates in 
1945, this organization passed a re- 
solution, “We recognize that in the 
Parish Council and the Parish Meet- 
ing we possess to-day that same 
bulwark of traditional English de- 
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mocracy and true local government 
which has existed unbroken since 
the earliest recorded history to our 
civilization. To retain and enhance 
the status of this basic unit of gov- 
ernment is but to encourage and 
bring forth a greater understanding 
and appreciation of public affairs 
and to provide men and women in 
whom is sustained an interest and 
conscious sense of responsibility and 
a high level of devotion to the 
service of the community.”* There 
is citizenship at its most real and 
most vigorous! 

Britain to-day is striving to 
achieve what has been called “In- 
dustrial Democracy”. In the real- 
ization of this aim, the Trade Union 
movement has a vital part to play. 
Not only has organized labour made 
an outstanding contribution to 
sritain’s war effort; not only is or- 
ganized labour a vital element in 
Britain’s post war reconversion ; but 
also the Trade Union movement, in 
its organization and practice, pro- 
vides another area in which there 
is ample scope for active participa- 
tion by the citizen in the affairs of 
the nation. In the first decade of 
this century the Webbs could write: 
“The Trade Union world has thus 
many of the elements of a fully 
formed Democratic State—an ex- 
tensive population, universal suff- 
rage, a large proportion of active 
citizens, and a class of salaried 


‘The Annual Report of the National 


Council of Social Service London, Eng- 
land, 1944-45, 
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officials working under representa- 
tive committees or councils.” 

If that was true then, how much 
more true is it to-day, when the 
Trade Union movement has ex- 
panded its coverage and its policies, 
until the threads which are spun 
within its many mansions are woven 
into the whole fabric of British 
social and industrial life? There are 
some who would criticize the Trades 
Union movement: there are few, if 
any, who can deny its place high 
on the list of organizations which 
give to thousands of citizens on 
active role in some of the most es- 
sential areas of public policy. 

A review of The English Educa- 
tion Act of 1944 would show in an- 
other form the recognition of the 
place of the citizen in the life of 
the community. Written into that 
Act, for the first time in English 
history, is an obligatory duty of 
the public education authorities to 
make provision for “recreation and 
social and physical training”® par- 
ticularly of ‘young peeple’ (a term 
which covers the age-groups hither- 
to almost exclusively the responsi- 
bility of the great voluntary youth 
organizations, like the Boy Scouts, 
the Y.W.C.A., and so forth, with 
whom the public education authori- 


2Sidney and Beatrice Webb, “The 
History of Trade Unionism” Longmans, 
Green and Company, London England, 
New Edition, 1911, Page 464. 

3Section 53, The Education Act, 1944 
(His Majesty’s Stationery Office, London, 
England). 











ties are now working in a close and 
fruitful Partnership of Youth). 
Another war-time experiment of 
a different kind is reaping the 
harvest of active sharing in cultural 
and artistic values. The Committee 
for the Encouragement of Music 
and the Arts took good music, fine 
paintings and great drama out to 
the people. Factory concerts were 
held by the hundred, with the lead- 
ing musicians of the day as the con- 
ductors, and the great national 
orchestras as performers. Com- 
panies of actors with world wide 
reputations took the stage in smaller 
towns and industrial areas of Great 
Britain, who before had confined 
their attentions to the West End of 
London, and a few of the very 
largest cities. Great treasures from 
art collections, public and private, 
brought new horizons of enjoyment 
within the range of the ‘common 
man’. From this has come the Arts 
Council of Great Britain, a perma- 
nent organization which will con- 
tinue to serve these same purposes 
in the context of peace. These 
things would not have happened had 








not the citizens of Britain responded 
to the challenge, “The fine things 
of the Arts can be yours to see and 
hear—if you will support them.” It 
took the active participation of 
hundreds of thousands to give real- 
ity to the dreams of the late Lord 
Keynes and his colleagues of the 
Arts Council of Great Britain. 
These are some of the assets with 
which the citizens of Great Britain 
enter the New Age. In politics, in 
industry, in education, in art, and 
in the vigour of their neighbour- 
hood life there is to be found some 
of the evidence which belies the 
superficial impression of weariness, 
of disinterest, or of irritation with 
the complexities and _ restrictions 
which have ushered in the period of 
transition. These will pass, for they 
are only the temporary phenomena 
of the changing times. These deeper 
currents, of which this is so inade- 
quate a sketch, will remain. They 
are the signs of a busy and lively 
citizenship which, in war, has learnt 
to respect the duties as well as the 
rights of a citizen in a democracy. 
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The implications of Group Work for 
workers in education and recreation. 





Basic Elements of Group Work 


by Murray G. Ross 


Part | 


In recent years there has been a 
growing interest in Canada in Group 
Work. One finds to-day an increas- 
ing number of Group Work courses 
offered in our major universities, a 
larger number of educational and 
recreational agencies who now refer 
to themselves as “Group Work” 
agencies, and an expanding group of 
who show 
interest in the Group Work method. 


professional workers 
Group Work may not have “arrived” 
in Canada, but it is now sufficiently 
established to command the 
attention of all serious recreational 
and educational leaders. 


well 


A new development of this kind, 
however, inevitably suffers from mis- 
interpretation and misrepresentation. 
This is unfortunate, because Group 
Work has much to contribute to 
workers in the field of adult educa- 
tion and recreation. But while there 
is a growing body of effective Group 
Work in Canada, some of the ex- 
planations of, and claims for, Group 
Work heard on the peripheral of this 
body are not too helpful in under- 
standing the meaning of this term. 

These two articles are intended 
only to provide a background state- 
ment as to the nature of Group 


Work. They deal with some of the 
elements and facets of Group Work 
which, it is hoped, will give some 
indication of the nature and scope of 
the Group Work method. It would 
be useful if other group workers 
would follow up these articles, ap- 
proaching the subject in more 
dynamic terms, providing more illus- 
trative material, and pointing out 
more sharply than we do here some 
of the implications of Group Work 
for workers in the field of education 
and recreation. 

Group Work is essentially a 
method of work in group situations. 
It is a method which, when used by 
a skilled worker, seeks to guide and 
develop group experiences in such 
a way as will provide, not only 
“recreation” or “education”, but also 
for the personal and social develop- 
ment of each member of the group. 
The success of the method hangs on 
the ability of the leader to see clearly 
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the forces that operate in the group 
(the inter-play of member-on-mem- 
ber, the elements that make for 
integration or disintegration in the 
group, the sources of conflict and of 
satisfaction, etc.) and to guide these 
forces so that the “constructive” 
potentialities of the group. will 
mature and develop. The objective 
goes beyond that of merely “having 
a good time’, or “learning to make 
things”, or the “accumulation of 
knowledge” (although these objec- 
tives are often achieved) and goes 
directly to the growth of the “whole” 
or “total” personality of each mem- 
ber in the group. 

Group Work is closely related to 
the whole progressive educational 
movement and springs from some of 
the same insights and techniques. 
These insights and techniques pro- 
vide the basis for a whole new philo- 
sophy of education. Space will not 
permit a full discussion of this 
philosophy, but a brief listing of 
some of the elements which go to 
make up this philosophy may be use- 
ful. These may be summarized (to- 
gether with a few comments on their 
implications for Group Work) as 
follows : 


1. Human nature is a product of 
the interaction of heredity and en- 
vironment. Heredity probably condi- 
tions physical stamina, glandular 
makeup, mental capacity, etc., but, 
given those basic conditions, environ- 
ment has very great importance in 
the shaping of personality. Even 
mental test scores, it has been 








as 


Mr. Ross 


recently shown, are at least partially 
dependent on environment. The dull 
child or adult often appears so, not 
because of lack of native ability, but 
because this native ability has never 
enjoyed those conditions which 
would encourage growth. As Myrdal 
says, “everything we know—from 
the work of child psychologists, the 
psychiatrists, and the social psycho- 
logists—about development in the 
that psychic 
traits, especially personality traits 
but also the components of intel- 


individual indicates 


ligence, are not present at birth and 
do not ‘maturate’ but actually de- 
velop through experience.” 

This is of great importance to 
Group Work. For it suggests the 
validity of its basic assumption, that 
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personality and character can be 
changed; that personality, can 
through useful and enriching experi- 
ences, unprove, develop and mature. 
One’s capacity for citizenship is not 
predetermined, but rests, in most 
cases, almost wholly on one’s en- 
This 
assumption provides, also, the justi- 
fication for the attitude of the group 
worker—which is that of an objec- 
tive student, not judging people with 
whom he works as “good” or “bad”, 
but seeking to uncover the forces 
which produce specific characteristics 
in the individual. Having done this 
he may then attempt to reinforce the 
mature and to replace the immature 
iraits. 


vironment and experiences. 


2. Group life plays a primary role 
in determining human behaviour. 
While some attitude and behaviour 
patterns may be taken from society 
at large, personality is most funda- 
mentally fashioned in the group in 
which the individual most intimately 
lives. The family, the play group, 
the gang are those that most vitally 
affect the individual. This suggests 
that the group worker can make his 
greatest contribution by working 
with small groups, where there is or 
can be developed a strong bond be- 
tween the members. For it is in 
these groups that the worker has an 
opportunity to influence the whole 
life of the group, which, it has 
already been suggested, can be an 
influence of great importance in the 
lives of each of the group members. 
3. Attitudes and habits, which have 








become fixed over a period of years, 
are not easily or quickly changed 
and, indeed, cannot be changed by a 
negative approach, nor often by the 
weight of logic. This idea, which is 
discussed at some length in John 
Dewey’s “Human Nature and Con- 
duct,” implies that attitudes and be- 
haviour patterns become deeply im- 
bedded in life, are not quickly 
changed, and do not readily yield to 
a negative approach. Thus, the 
attitude of the Southern White to 
the Negro becomes an integral part 
of his life. This attitude is, so to 
Such 
an attitude is, of course, very difficult 
to change. 


speak, almost “bred in him”, 


In most people it cannot 
be changed by the sheer weight of 
logic. The attitude or habit may be 
too deeply rooted in the emotional 
life of the individual to permit this. 
Nor can such attitudes or behaviour 
patterns be changed by “don’ts” or 
other prohibitions. This may only 
reinforce or strengthen that habit 
that one wishes to change. What is 
required is a positive approach—a 
new attitude or habit must be 
created to replace the old. The 
group worker, understanding this, 
does not expect quick results, is not 
shocked by highly emotionalized 
attitudes or extreme behaviour pat- 
terns, and works quietly and experi- 
mentally at projects which will 
stimulate and encourage mature 
judgment and action. 

4. Personality is a unity, and in 
every situation the whole personality 
is involved. So much has been 





written on this point that further 
comment seems unnecessary here, 
except perhaps to emphasize the 
obvious point that in a game, on a 


hike, in a discussion group, at a 


movie, the whole person is involved, 
not just his body, or his mind, or his 
emotions. In every situation the 
individual is learning, perhaps some- 
thing about the technique of the 
game, or about nature, or the world 
in general ; but he may also be learn- 
ing how to cheat without the referee 
seeing, how to look interested for 
the leader’s benefit, while at the same 
time concentrating on other matters, 
etc. The group leader must, there- 
fore, be aware of and deal with the 
whole person, and not limit his job 
to teaching skills or knowledge. 

5. Learning is related to interest 
and satisfaction. The basic laws of 
learning are: that a person (a) 
learns only what he practises, (b) 
practises only what he is interested 
in, and (c) is interested in only that 
which brings him satisfaction. Un- 
less there are interest, satisfaction, 
and practice, there is no real learn- 
ing. This implies that group pro- 
jects in which the members are 
interested, from which they obtain 
considerable satisfaction, in which 
they have opportunity to participate 
actively, are the ones with the great- 
est learning potential. 

6. Growth toward maturity de- 
pends upon personal security, affec- 
tion, recognition, etc. The lists of 
basic desires or personality needs 
are varied, but must include at least 


the need for security, friendship 
(sympathetic understanding), affec- 
tion (intimacy and love), recognition 
(social approval), and new experi- 
ence. Someone has referred to these 
as “personality hungers”, satisfac- 
tion for which is as important to 
personality growth as is a well- 
balanced diet to physical growth. 

7. A blocking of basic desires and 
needs causes reactions which lead to 
undesirable or even extreme be- 
haviour patterns. C. E. Hendry has 
suggested that such blockings lead to 
many different ways of behaving, 
among which are (a) Daydreaming, 
fantasy, and reverie through which a 
person seeks satisfaction in the 
imagination; (b) compensation, 
through which a person attempts to 
make up for his inadequacy by such 
means as boasting, bragging, teasing, 
bullying, “grouching” and stealing; 
(c) rationalization, by means of 
which a person excuses his behaviour 
on some grounds other than the 
actual; (d) defence and escape, by 
means of which a person attempts to 
escape disagreeable consequences by 
temper tantrums, over-critical be- 
haviour, hysteria, etc. Any of these 
types of behaviour are “danger 
signals” to the group worker who 
must attempt to recognize and under- 
stand the particular form of be- 
haviour, rather than to deal with it 
as a “disciplinary problem”, or see 
it as a reason for dropping a mem- 
ber from the group. 

8. Repeated prohibitions and frus- 
trations produce hostility and mal- 














adjustment. The effect of repeated 
prohibitions and of frustration is a 
matter on which light has been 
thrown by psychiatrists. It seems 
clear now that the continual prohibi- 
tions of childhood often lead to 
rather severe frustrations, which 
cause excessive hostility, much of 
which may be blocked up, to express 
itself in later life in the form of 
strong dislikes and prejudices (See 
Causes of Prejudice” — J. R. 
Seeley). This insight has led group 
workers to attempt to provide a 








freedom 


large degree of for the 
people with whom they work, and 
to seek to place far more emphasis 
on healthy satisfaction and far less 
on external discipline. 

¥. Growth toward maturity is en- 
couraged by pleasant emotional ex- 
periences such as laughter, fellow- 
ship, reverence, fun, etc. This point 
is developed at some length in 


Prescott’s “Emotion and the Educa- 
tive Process”, in which the import- 
ance of such ordinary but pleasant 


experiences is shown as a contribut- 
ing factor to the development of 
emotional maturity. It is obvious 
that group life should provide this 
kind of congenial, happy, fun-loving 
atmosphere for its members. 

10. Society to-day is moving in 
the direction of larger and larger 
units (cities, industries, trade union, 
government bodies, etc.) and has 
become so complex, that group life 
is of increasing importance not only 
for some of the reasons cited above, 
but also because it provides for a 
sense of belonging to, and an oppor- 
tunity to participate in society, which 
is difficult to achieve otherwise. 
The individual can easily become lost 
in modern complex society unless he 
has roots in one or more groups to 
which he feels he belongs, to which 
he is strongly attached, and through 
which he can participate in the 
larger affairs of the community. 

The unique characteristic of Group 
Work is, that it has developed a 
method or technique by which it 
seeks to implement these ideas. For 
Group Work is, essentially, a method 
by which a leader uses group ex- 
perience for the development of indi- 
viduals and of the group itself. 
Major attention is given, by the 
group worker, to the interplay of 
personalities within the group and of 
the influence of the group itself on 
each member. By the skilful use of 
the above insight the Group Worker 
acts as a guide in this process, en- 
couraging where desirable, curbing 


(Continued on page 25) 





The creative projects which assisted service men to 
regain health and peace of mind point out an 
interesting and useful approach for adult education 


Soldiers At Play 


by Anthony Walsh 


In the years immediately preceeding 
the last war, eight Indian youngsters 
and myself were engaged in carrying 
out a number of creative experi- 
ments in the fields of Indian art, 
drama, music and dance. We turned 
an empty garage into a studio; the 
mountains, trees and sky were the 
setting for our plays, while the wild 
birds and animals were the models 
for the creative dances. Although 
these ventures had artistic value, 
the outstanding thing about them 
was GROUP ACTIVITY. Every- 
one had some share in the carrying 
out of the various projects. The 
adults and grandparents made the 
costumes, spending endless hours in 
decorating them with either bead 
or silkwork native designs. The 
children, on their part, did their 
share by moulding and painting the 
bird and animal masks. Everyone, 
from the oldest to the youngest, took 
on the responsibility of some job and 
saw that it was done. We little 
realized in those days that these ex- 
periments were to be the foundation 
for other creative projects which 
were to be the means of assisting 
hundreds of service men to regain 
health and peace of mind. 


On joining the Canadian Legion 
War Services one of the first things 
I attempted was the formation of a 
small discussion group. In a short 
while we had men of all ages and 
background and from every province 
in Canada taking part in the talks. 
Once these discussions were well 
launched I ventured on to thin ice 
by suggesting that we start a play- 
reading group. This idea was 
greeted with much scorn and deri- 
sion, but in spite of this attitude I 
went ahead and secured some copies 
of a play that dealt with a submerged 
submarine. This play captured their 
imagination and after a few re- 
hearsals they were keen to put it on 
for public presentation. I agreed to 
this providing that it was carried out 
as a script reading. Within the group 
were men who had a flair for stage 
decoration, lighting and make-up. 
The play was put on at the end of a 
very rowdy concert. The audience 
was in a restless mood, but once the 
play got under way there was quiet 
and the men listened with great in- 
terest. One interesting feature was 
that very few of the audience real- 
ized that the cast was using scripts. 
As this first attempt was successful, 
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others were attempted and more 
men volunteered to take part. 

Some months later I was trans- 
ferred to No. 1 Conditioning Centre 
at Gordon Head, where men received 
specialized training after coming out 
of hospital. Again I started off with 
a discussion group and we were 
fortunate, in that the C.B.C. were 
having a weekly programme, entitled 
which dealt 
mainly with Canadian problems. I 
was successful in wheedling a few 
officers, nursing sisters and other 
ranks to come and listen. 


“Citizens Forum,” 


As most 
of them had overseas service, the dis- 
cussions that followed the broadcasts 
were of the greatest value. Among 
the group was a man who was both 
an artist and a sociologist, St.-Ser- 
geant Couling of Toronto. Although 
he was in a body cast, due to having 
broken his back, he was able to get 
around and share in many activities. 
As the reading room had wooden 
panels and looked rather bare and 
bleak, I asked this artist if it would 
he possible to get a series of murals 
painted by boys from the Centre. He 
thought it would be possible and at 
once started plans. We 
decided to divide the murals in three 


main groups. 


making 


One would deal with 
scenes of battlefields, mountain con- 
voys and combined operations, Red 
Cross services and scenes of the three 
main departments of the Centre, 
remedial - therapy 

therapy. The 
second section would deal with the 
life that men would return to after 


physio - therapy, 
and occupational 


their discharge: industrial scenes, 
logging, fishing and farming opera- 
tions. The last group would show 
the work that was being done by the 
Canadian Legion for war widows 
and orphans and assisting men to 
get settled into civilian occupations. 

While these preliminary talks 
were going on, two artists came for 
treatment, Waldo Cameron of 
Toronto and Austen Taylor of Win- 
nipeg. They joined in the talks and 
after hours of heated debate agreed 
to pool their knowledge and agreed 
on the choice of subject and 
materials. 

The Discussion Group was very 
much interested in the project and 
suggested that a mural should be 
included that would deal with the 
problem of Canadian unity. 

While the artists were busy with 
their first sketches I searched the 
town for some masonite boards. 
Cameron chose the various forms of 
entertainment for his subject, while 
Taylor started off with a barrack- 
room scene and Couling took on the 
big task of the mural entitled, “The 
Challenge of Canadian Unity.” 

This entailed much research work 
at the Provincial archives and _ lib- 
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raries. The main theme of this 
mural was a soldier returning from 
overseas to a Canada that had been 
built up by the efforts of the early 
pioneers. He is flanked on both sides 
by French and British explorers and 
statesmen. On the lower right of the 
panel are members of the racial 
groups from Europe and on the left 
representatives of the Pacific regions. 
The whole composition is enclosed 
by totem poles to remind people that 
the early culture of Canada was 
Indian. Four other focal points 
symbolise the part that soldiers have 
played and will play in Canadian 
life. A service man carving the 
national crest, the vision of a strong 
and united people. Another man 


painting a mural of Canadian soldiers 
returning from other wars—an ap- 


peal to Canadian pride. Another 
conducts a symphony orchestra, a 
plea for eventual national harmony, 
while the fourth man is extending a 
friendly hand to a Southern Ameri- 
can, as a hopeful sign of Canada’s 
potential leadership among the 
smaller nations of the world. On 
each side of this large mural are two 
smaller panels devoted to the art, 
handicrafts and folk dances of both 
the East and the West. In the centre 
of these are portraits of outstanding 
Canadians of this period, Sir 
Frederick Banting, Tom Thompson, 
Mazo de la Roche, Lawren Harris, 
Emily Carr, Anne Marriott, Bruce 
Hutcheson for his book “The Un- 
known Country” and others. 

Once the sketches were applied to 


the boards there was always a crowd 
of spectators, with many ideas and 
suggestions. Often there were long 
heated arguments. The project soon 
became a camp one, with the artists 
making use of numbers of sugges- 
tions. Everyone down from the 
colonel to the night firemen came in 
to see how the work was progressing. 

Among the many visitors was one 
of the psychiatrists, who realizing the 
value of creative work asked me to 
assist him with some of his cases. 
I took up the matter with the Art 
group and they volunteered to give 
demonstrations in lino printing, 
leathercraft, weaving, gesso model- 
ling and carving. These demonstra- 
tions were given during the regular 
training periods, while the actual 
work was carried out in the even- 
ings. One interesting feature was, 
that the men of Anglo-Saxon stock 
were somewhat leery of attempting 
new methods for fear of ridicule, 
whereas the men of Central Euro- 
pean background plunged right 
ahead with their experiments. 

It was found that the best ap- 
proach with the very nervous boys 
was through weaving. This was 
done on small Inkle looms, which 
were ideal, because they did not re- 
quire much knowledge to work them 
and also that a piece of work could 
be completed in a short time. Once 
the men got absorbed in the coloured 
patterns and designs they would 
often spend an hour and a half at 
one sitting. Once a belt was com- 
pleted, they usually wanted to start 
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another, and it was not long before 
there was a waiting list of boys 
to learn The 


anxious to weave. 


pupils then became the teachers and 


were only too willing to pass on 
their knowledge and thus it became 
a group activity. Hardly an evening 
passed without some new pattern 
being developed. You may ask, how 
could such a simple undertaking 
help a man to adjust himself? In 
the first place, he was doing some- 
thing that entailed the use of both 
hands and his mind, and through 
concentration he began to forget his 
worries. By persevering and com- 
pleting his project helped to take 
away the feeling of frustration. Once 
having attained mastery of the tech- 
nical side of the work, he was willing 


to start experimenting on his own. 


When newcomers asked his assist- 
ance he felt confident enough to get 
them started. Feeling that someone 
else needed him, he emerged from 
his shell of defence and became 
interested in other people and their 
problems. 

As numbers of men had done 
leathercraft in hospitals, they were 
encouraged to experiment with new 
methods and ideas. 

The gesso modelling was very 
popular, especially among men who 
had worked with animals or had 
been students of nature. The farmers 
usually made models of horses, cattle 
and sheep; the fishermen boats and 
fish, while the hunters did studies 
of deer, bear and dogs. 

Although a number of the men had 
to be assisted with their first sketches 











for the lino-cuts, they needed no help 
in the cutting of the linoleum and 
the printing process. Besides these 
projects the Art group assisted 
others who had little knowledge of 
oils or water colours. Sketching 
parties were organized at week-ends 
and many interesting studies were 
made from life on the beaches, the 
parks and mountains and the ever 
changing colours of both sea and sky. 

Another outcome of these experi- 
ments were that eight of the boys 
who were interested in art decided 
to attend art schools on getting their 
discharge. Over eighty men who 
were keen on handicrafts intended to 
carry on with their work in their 
own homes. Some of the married 
men planned on setting aside a room 
where they could work with their 
families in creative activities. 

The prairie farm boys were hope- 
ful that the Extension departments 
of their universities would establish 
courses during the winter months 
whereby they could get further 
instruction. 

How can this type of creative 
recreation be carried out in com- 
munity centres, hospitals, peniten- 
tiaries and other institutions? First, 
there is need for sympathetic and 
creative-minded people to act as 
group directors, who by guidance 
and encouragement could kindle the 
spark of original, creative endeav- 
There is nothing so deaden- 
ing as slavish copy work, which in 
the long run stifles growth and 
Once confidence has 


ours. 


development. 





been established then is the time to 
call in the trained instructors to teach 
technique and finished workmanship. 

How can these group directors 
receive training? The ideal place 
would be at the Extension depart- 
ments of the universities, because of 
their ability of securing the best 
lecturers and organizers. Besides 
the arts and crafts there should be 
training given for conducting group 
discussions, radio forums, _ trial 
broadcasts, reviews of books, art and 
music appreciation groups, glee clubs 
and small, chamber music presenta- 
tions. 

Possibly our most gifted people 
are to be found among the minority 
groups throughout the country, be- 
cause of their background in art and 
design. We can make these people 
feel that they are part and parcel of 
Canadian life and that we have need 
of their cultural contribution by the 
arranging of exhibits and handi- 
crafts, song recitals and the presenta- 
tion of their dances and drama. 

There is another group that should 
not be overlooked and that is the 
age group that suffered so much 
during the years of depression. 
Many of them were unable to com- 
plete their education due to economic 
conditions, they will never excel as 
teachers, writers or musicians. A 
number of the men were among the 
first to volunteer and proceeded 
There is excellent material 
among them for group leadership 


overseas. 


(Continued on page 34) 
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BRIEF NEWS 


The Canadian Library 


Association 


Tue birthplace of the Canadian 
Library Association was the lovely 


campus of hospitable McMaster 
University, over by Hamilton. 
The date was the Fourteenth 


Nineteen Hundred and 
Forty-six. About three hundred 
delegates were present. They came 
from Montreal and Dartmouth, 
from St. Thomas and Kelowna. 
They came, in fact, from places big 
and little all the way from Chebucto 
Head to Esquimalt. There were no 
provinces represented ; there was no 
talk of race or language; and the 
vast distances which have so often 
been a barrier to Canadian co-opera- 
ignored. There were 
three hundred Canadians bent only 
upon the achievement of a Canadian 
end; bent upon the accomplishment 
of understanding and of mutual aid 
in the furtherance of a service which, 


of June, 


tion were 


though it has received little enough 
general yet com- 
pletely essential to the welfare of the 
nation. The same disinterested en- 
thusiasm which has gone into the 
making of such libraries as we pos- 


recognition, is 


sess will, beyond any doubt, carry 
the new organization to success in 
its ventures. If enthusiasm and 
intelligence, plus a strong co-opera- 
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tive organization have anything to 
do with the case—and they must— 
then it is pretty reasonable to as- 
sume that what happened at Mc- 
Master on June 14th will prove the 
beginning of the end of the stupid 
and amazing complacency which has 
for so long permitted this wealthy 
nation to fumble along with its 
travelling libraries. 

Miss Elizabeth Morton, full-time 
secretary of the Council, will trans- 
fer allegiance to the Association and 
will carry on as secretary of the new 
organization. The address of The 
Association office is 74 Stanley 
Ave., Ottawa. 


* *x * 


Smith’s Falls Citizen 
Forum 


In the past our forum has not 
been able to decide on a suitable 
name for itself, but at this, our first 
meeting for the present season, the 
members decided to call our group 
“The Achievement Forum’. You 
might be interested to know why it 
was so easy to make a decision this 
year. Ever since our group has 
been meeting much of the discussion 


has centred around the rather poor 
school buildings we have for our 
children. 
includes two members of the school 


Our forum membership 





board, 2 members of the the Town 
Planning Board and members of the 
Home and School Association. 
Much of the discussion has centred 
around plans of action to obtain a 
new Elementary school for Smith 
Falls. This week we saw the result 
in the decision of the Town Council 
to issue debentures for the construc- 
tion of a $280,000 school to be ready 
by September of next year. While 
the main credit for all the hard 
work and planning goes to our 
School Board, the forum feels that 
in part at least, this achievement is 
the result of the encouragement we 
have given to the idea from the 
beginning. 


x* * * 


Manitoba Notes 


Just about a year ago—on October 
2, 1945—a meeting was held at the 
St. Regis hotel in Winnipeg. Those 
attending the meeting were repre- 
sentatives of the Provincial Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, the Provincial 
Department of Health and Welfare, 
the National Film Board, the 
M.F.A.C., the Provincial Normal 
School, the Adult Education Office 
and the Manitoba Royal Commission 
on Adult Education. The meeting 
was called “for the purpose of dis- 
cussing the desirability and possi- 
bility of forming an informal and 
unofficial monthly meeting of those 
working throughout the province in 
the field of adult education.” 
that first 


Everyone attending 


meeting of representatives of a group 
of adult education agencies was 
enthusiastic about the proposed in- 
formal organization. Opinion was 
unanimous that such a co-operative 
effort to understand each agency’s 
work and so come to see the general 
picture of work being done in the 
province in the extension field of 
education was an obvious need. It 
was suggested that several groups, 
not represented, should be invited to 
send representatives to the meetings, 
among these being the School In- 
spectors Organization, the CBC 
Farm Broadcasts and Talks Divi- 
sion, the Provincial Department of 
Municipal Affairs and the Manitoba 
Weekly Newspapers’ Association. 

Out of this first meeting grew an 
organization that has proved of the 
greatest value to its members. From 
the negative, isolationist position of 
the individual organization trying to 
justify itself constantly in an un- 
sorted group of organizations, there 
is gradually developing the picture 
of a more orderly arrangement, 
where the programme of each agenc) 
is integrated into a larger pro- 
gramme, where expansion ‘is con- 
sidered in terms of the growth of 
the whole group rather than the 
development of one organization’s 
influence at the expense of another’s. 
It is difficult to overestimate the 
satisfaction this change gives to all 
the agencies, the feeling of “ social 
security” in the most basic sense that 
it provides. 

During the season 1945-46, meet- 
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ings were held once a month. Re- 
presentatives dealt, in turn, with the 
work of each adult education agency 
in the province. Field workers in 
different agencies co-operated with 
each other, adjusting time tables to 
work together in communities where, 
previously, there had been either in- 
difference to each other’s projects or 
actual rivalry between agencies. The 
idea of integrating educational inter- 
ests and projects began to seep into 
the rural community local organiza- 
tions too. The way was being pre- 
pared for an overall programme of 
adult education in the province. 
This fall, the first meeting of 
members of this informal group 
brought up the question of widening 
the function of the meetings. It was 
decided that meetings would be fort- 
nightly, rather than once a month. 
Of the two meetings each month, the 
first would be used to continue the 
important exchange of information 
concerning current programmes by 
representatives. The second meeting 
would be given over to a programme 
which “would provide background 
material on Manitoba problems for 
all the people.” Specifically, the 
three extra meetings in the 1946 fall 
season would be given to presenta- 
tions on (a) the historical back- 
ground, (b) the economic problems, 
and (c) the sociological pattern of 
Manitoba. Out of this background 
material it was believed members 
would gain a greater understanding 
of the emergent cultural forces in the 





province and the relationship to 
them of educational programmes. 

One member remarked, “What- 
ever general programme of adult 
education may be decided upon for 
the province, these meetings have 
put most of us ‘basically right’ as far 
as our attitudes toward one another 
and toward the objectives of educa- 
tion are concerned.” 


Report on B.C. 
Film Exchange 


A report on the first year’s opera- 
tion of British Columbia’s province- 
wide Film Exchange has been issued 
by the U.B.C. Department of Exten- 
sion. Experience gained in solving 
problems encountered in the course 
of the project is described and 
should be of benefit to other film 
libraries who are planning to pool 
their film stocks. 

Beginning with seven members, 
the Exchange included fifteen by the 
end of the year. Each of these con- 
tributes $200 worth of films to the 
pool as a condition of entry. Along 
with films secured on long term loan 
from the National Film Board and 
other agencies, these bring the 
present value of the joint library to 
over $5000, according to the report. 
Purchases are made through the 
Extension Department so that there 
will be no duplication of titles. 

Practical problems concerning 
punctual shipment of films to the 


next centre on the Exchange circuit, 
and reporting on attendance at show- 
ings of loan prints are not over- 
looked, but on the whole the report 
reflects a flourishing experiment in 
multiplying available film resources. 


* * *& 


Saskatchewan 
Activities 
Adult Education activities guided 
by the University of Saskatchewan 
have begun their winter pro- 
gramme. For the residents of Sas- 


number of 
offered 


choices are 
through 


katoon a 
being evening 
A new series of seventeen 
lectures is devoted to the problems 
of “Our Canadian Home”. The 
speakers include members of the 
departments of Household Science, 
Mechanical Engineering, Electrical 
Ingineering, Economics, Art, and 
Horticulture. They will 


classes. 


discuss 
problems of room arrangement, 
decoration and furnishings; build- 
ing materials; heating, lighting and 
control of humidity; pictures in the 
home and planning of home grounds. 
Other speakers in the series will 
be the city engineer and the city 
librarian. The latter will speak on 
“Books for the Home.” 

Two non-credit evening classes 
beginning this year which are at- 
tracting many learners are: one in 
Basic French designed to give those 
attending a working knowledge of 
spoken French, and the other a 


course in Voice Production and 


Public Speaking planned, as the an- 
nouncement states “for leaders of 
public-speaking groups, or those in- 
terested in dramatic production, 
public speaking or radio broadcast- 
ing. 

Dean Arthur Collingwood of the 
College of Music is continuing his 
Thursday afternoon music apprecia- 
tion periods established a number 
of years ago. Recordings of fine 
music, old and new, are reproduced 
and commented upon. The audi- 
ence is a mixed one—students, 
faculty members and city people. 

People throughout the province 
are helped by the two Extension 
Departments of the University ; viz., 
Agricultural and Women’s Work. 
Provincial Secretaries of the Farm 
Radio Forum and Citizens’ Forum 
are members of the Agricultural 
Extension Staff. 

Provincial Conveners of Standing 
Committees for the Homemakers’ 
Clubs, working with the Director 
of Women’s Work, have prepared, 
study outlines on Arts and Litera- 
International Ke- 
lations, Legislation and other topics. 

The outlines on Arts and Litera- 
ture recommend a special study of 


ture, Education, 


women who have made outstanding 


contributions to world progress, and 


a continuation of the project 

collecting stories of pioneers. The 
Education Convener recommends a 
study of UNESCO along with con- 
sideration of current developments 
in elementary and high school edu- 
cation in the province. At Interna- 
tional Relations meetings, club mem- 





bers are advised to discuss Immigra- 
tion into Canada and Atomic En- 
ergy, as well as the progress of the 
constituent and affiliated groups of 
the United Nations Organization. 
Under Legislation we find The Re- 
gional Libraries Act, the Report of 
the Saskatchewan Penal Commis- 
sion and The Health Services Act. 
In all of this work CBC pro- 
erammes provide stimulation and 
suggest sources of information. 


Pioneer Film Council 


Conference 


As yet less than two years old, the 
film movement in Eastern 
Ontario marked a new stage in its 


council 


development with a conference last 
film 
from eight centres. 
sented 


October of council members 
Those repre- 
Belleville, 


included Picton, 


(Continued from page 15) 
when essential, initiating new ideas 
But he is not the 
“leader” in the common use of this 
term, and function is 
described as that of a guide. 


when necessary. 


best 
He is 
the leader, only in the sense that he 
seeks to aid and enrich the on-going 
process in the group in such a way 


his 


Cornwall, Foxboro, Kingston, Osha- 
wa and Peterborough. 

Meeting in the Old Arts Building 
at Queen’s University as guests of 
the Kingston Film Council, dele- 
gates had their first chance to com- 
pare notes on the operation of film 
services in different communities. 
Among the special projects reported 
were summer showings at boys’ 
camps, a concert to raise funds for 
purchase of a colour film, and Satur- 
day morning film programs for 
children at the public library. 

Mr. Ronald Ward, National Film 
Board representative in this area, 
reported that the total attendance at 
Eastern Ontario showings during 
May, 1946, was greater than that 
for all of Ontario in May, 1945. 
Methods of further increasing film 
circulation were discussed and plans 
laid for close co-operation among 
the councils present during the com- 
ing season. 


as individual members will mature 
and the democratic way of life will 
be maintained and extended. As R. 
E. G. Davis says, “The aim through- 
out is to help people become social- 
ized human beings, at home with 
their fellows, and able and willing to 
take responsibility increasingly in 
the affairs of the community.” 





~ Film Forums stimulate active citizen- 
ship, as films are integrated into com- 
munity programs of education and action. 


Films, Forums and Community 


Action 
by Stanley Rands 


The film forum experiments of the 
past few years must be seen in the 
light of that urgent problem of 
democracy: how to use the new 
instruments of mass information 
with positive rather than negative 
effects on citizenship. The recogni- 
tion of the dual potentiality of the 
film—either for or against democracy 
—was the stimulus to the first film 
forums in Canada. 

Tremendous expansion in the use 
of documentary film in Canada took 
place during the war years when the 
wartime departments of the govern- 
ment, through the National Film 
Board, made wide use of film as a 
vehicle of war information and a 
support for wartime morale. Film 
circuits took the war films to 
thousands of people every week in 
rural areas, in the factories and in 
trade union halls. Here was a crucial 
situation for democratic education. 
It was recognized as such by adult 
education workers who directed the 
rural film circuits in the province of 
Manitoba and in the English-speak- 
ing townships of Quebec. They 


became aware, as did the more 


active citizens of many communities, 
that the extensive and regular show- 
ing of “films with a message” on 
film circuits and at meetings of all 
kinds, could impose certain attitudes 
and ideals “from above,” and what 
was even more serious, could be 
used to induce that mass passivity 
and uncritical receptiveness which is 
the undermining of democracy. On 
the other hand, if effective methods 
could be found, this same mass 
medium might be used to stimulate 
the aware and actively-participating 
citizenship which is democracy’s 
greatest need. 

It was the idea of a “town-meeting 
of the screen” that prompted the 
early film forums in community halls 
of small prairie towns and one-room 
schoolhouses of outlying areas. The 
first experiments were very modest. 
They consisted simply of showing a 
film and then inviting comments 
from the audience. It was soon dis- 
covered that panels of local people 
could be selected to promote lively 
discussions through their presenta- 
tion of diverse points of view. These 


panels also helped to develop local 





leadership and responsibility. Two 
practical difficulties presented them- 
selves at the outset in the monthly 
film showings of the National Film 
Board rural circuits: there were not 
enough local people trained in dis- 
cussion leadership, and few members 
of panels or discussion leaders had 
an opportunity to view the film in 
advance of the public showing. It 
was in an attempt to meet both these 
difficulties at once that “discussion 
outlines” were prepared, to give an 
idea of the content of the film as well 
as to suggest lines of discussion on 
the issues raised. In a _ further 
overcome the lack of 
skilled discussion leaders and general 
unfamiliarity with discussion 
methods, “discussion trailers” were 
made to follow specific films. The 
trailers show how either a panel or 
a general audience might embark on 
discussion of some of the 
presented in the film. 

The chief advantage of the discus- 
sion outlines and film trailers is that 
they can be used where local discus- 
sion leaders are not available and 
where there are no adult education 
agencies in a position to co-operate. 
Thus, when several thousand film 
showings are 
month 


attempt to 


issues 


being 
the 


each 
these 


given 


across country, 


devices give some impetus towards 
widespread use of films for discus- 
sion purposes. 


In some places the film discussion 
experiments succeeded; in some 
places they failed. In retrospect, it 
appears that where the attempt was 


to get discussion for its own sake, 
interest soon waned. But in the 
many places where films and discus- 
sion were seen functionally—as 
means toward meeting community 
needs—interest has steadily grown. 
The live interests of the community 
came to be taken as the guide in the 
selection of films, and discussion was 
the natural way to relate the content 
of the film to particular local needs. 
In farming communities, one of the 
most vital postwar needs was the 
development of a farm electrification 
program. In these areas films on 
electrification, followed by lively dis- 
cussions, led to increased active sup- 
port from the community and the 
formation of committees to study 
local aspects of the problem. 
National Film Board representa- 
tives working with district home 
economists of the Agricultural Ex- 
tension discovered that 
parents and teachers were becoming 
aware of the great need for hot 
school lunches, especially for the 
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many children who drive long dis- 
to school in the winter 
weather. A short film on hot school 
lunches used in connection with 
appropriate pamphlet material pro- 
vided a focus for province-wide cam- 
paigns which gave rise to scores of 
discussions. Discussion was not the 
end; it produced practical sugges- 
tions and things happened. Parent- 
teacher committees were set up, 
school boards approached, 
money was raised. Wartime obstacles 
were overcome by repairing dis- 
carded stoves and _ improvising 
kitchens in school basements. Due 
to these simple co-operative acts 
thousands of school children were 
made healthier and happier by a hot 
bowl of soup at noon. The film had 
helped to visualize both the need and 
the means of meeting it. Discussion 
made the transition to action. 

Other community issues were 
treated in the same way. Films on 
recreational programs, veterans’ re- 
habilitation and agricultural methods 
also led to community action. In 
many of these cases, discussion took 
place at a film-showing in a rural 
school or community hall where the 
audience included almost the whole 
population of a district from school 
children to grandparents. When the 
crowded hall and mixed audiences 
made discussion too difficult, those 
who were especially interested re- 
mained behind to consider the sub- 
Sometimes 
the discussion was carried over to a 
later date at the regular meeting of 


tances 


were 


ject in a smaller group. 
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an agricultural society, farm forum 
group, women’s institute or other 
local organization. 

The main trend emerging out of 
four years’ experience is the increas- 
ing integration of films into com- 
munity programs of education and 
action. Film showings have devel- 
oped into community meetings in 
which numerous organizations have 
co-operated, along with teachers, 
school superintendents, public health 
nurses, district agriculturists and 
workers. The common 
objective is to help the community to 
see its problems more clearly and 
launch action towards solving them. 
The field representative of the 
National Film Board has taken his 
place in this co-operative venture, 
not only as a specialist in films, but 
also as a community worker shoulder 
to shoulder with specialists in other 
fields and with voluntary community 
leaders. Increasingly, film programs 
and methods of utilization have been 
adapted to specific community needs. 
Hundreds of communities have been 
stimulated to face their problems 
with a greater measure of responsi- 
bility and co-operative action ; thous- 
ands of groups have come to think 
of documentary films as among their 
most valuable tools for accomplish- 
ing given purposes. 

Many of the projects in which the 
film forums have played a distinct 
part have been of a local nature, 
such as the planning of community 
centres, the redecoration of schools, 
and the development of youth re- 


extension 
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creational programs. Other projects 
have been related to province-wide 
programs sponsored by government 
departments of health, agriculture 
and education, such as efforts to 
control insect pests and weeds, and 
campaigns to eliminate cancer, tuber- 
culosis and other diseases. Still 
other projects have been of inter- 
national significance, such as the 
National Clothing Collection and the 
In all 
these programs the films have not 


Food-for-Europe campaign. 


and 
they 
have also secured participation of 


information 
but 


provided 
stretched imaginations, 


only 


the people in the communities, first 
in discussion and then in action. 










The film forum, like the radio 
listening group, makes it possible for 
the mass medium to give a group 
experience which is socially positive 
and creative. Adult educationists and 
community workers are realising 
that full benefits of the film as an 
educational instrument will be felt 
only if they give serious attention to 
the development of effective methods 
of group utilization. It is this trans- 
lation of mass messages into group 
experience, providing a participation 
that goes beyond passivity, which is 
the key to the democratic use of 
modern instruments of mass infor- 


mation. 


p> Adult Agencies need to challenge their mem- 
bers to support ‘fair play’ toward all peoples in all 


human relationships. 


Here is a clarification of 


the problem and some suggestions as to method. 


Films Fight Prejudice 


by Manfred Saalheimer 


During the National Conference 
on “Building Community Programs” 
at Queen’s University, a demonstra- 
tion of adult education techniques 
was offered including films, film 
strips, poster displays, etc. Mr. 
Frank Foulds, Director of the Ci- 
tizenship Branch, Department of 
the Secretary of State, who supplied 
the commentary for this demon- 
stration, very aptly chose to demon- 
strate visual aids for intercultural 
understanding and good citizenship. 

In its final report the Kingston 
Conference mentions intercultural 
relations within Canada as one of 
eight main areas of activities for 
adult education. 

In the meantime, a great deal of 
visual material has been assembled 
in Canada and distributed to local 
film outlets. A revised catalogue, 
entitled Visual Aids on Intercultural 
Relations, has been prepared as a 
co-operative effort of the Canadian 
Citizenship Branch, the National 
Film Society of Canada and the 
National Film Board. It includes 
some thirty different films and film 
strips on the subject. For some of 
the films and film strips, discussion 
manuals are available. The catalogue 
as such rather copiously annotates 
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the film titles in an effort to make 
it possible for the group leader to 
have a fairly accurate idea of the 
content of the film before ordering 
it. Later in this article some sug- 
gestions on how to use these visual 
aids are offered. 

Some general remarks on the 
possibilities of intercultural educa- 
tion for adult groups may however , 
be in place, as the question has 
frequently been asked whether 
spreading knowledge is capable to 
any appreciable degree, of changing 
group relations. It has been pointed 
out that many people act on the 
basis of stereotypes and the convey- 
ance of facts does not necessarily 
affect stereotypes. Change does not 
necessarily follow upon a supply of 
new and valid information. It is 
on the other hand one of the basic 


assumptions on which those inter- 


ested in intercultural education 
work, that the cultural differences 
which divide people are taught and 
learnt and that therefore intercul- 
tural understandings are also cap- 
able of being taught and learnt.’ 


1“Pioneer Thinkers Contribute to In- 
tercultural Education” in Intercultural 
Education News, June, 1946. 





One has come to realize, and this 
has been quite admirably expressed 
in a recent article by Charles I. 
Glicksberg,? that while education 
is not a cure-all, it does offer a 
constructive and enlightened ap- 
proach to the problem of racial 
prejudice. It tries to teach how to 
think critically and objectively, even 
if that means running counter to 
the idols of the tribe. It tries to 
teach the semantic wisdom of judg- 
ing people as individuals and not as 
racial categories. It demonstrates 
that the effects of racial hatred are 
double edged, warping the person- 
alities of those who are hated and 
striking at the damaged conscience 
of those who hate. 

Mr. Glicksberg finds it most im- 
portant that enlightened community 
co-operation be secured by incor- 
porating the intercultural program 
within the adult education move- 
ment. The same note is signifi- 


cantly struck in the program ma- 
terial issued by the Manitoba Pro- 


vincial Committee on Education 
Week. Speaking of education for 
Canadian unity, the Manitoba Com- 
mittee emphasizes that the young- 
sters in the primary rooms of schools 
have not become corroded by preju- 
dice. “Human beings can live 
amicably together at six. Why not 
at twenty-six or sixty-six?” The 
program material based on this 
stresses that prejudice seems to be 
part and parcel of the adult—in the 


““Tntercultural Education: Utopia or 


Reality ” in Common Ground, Summer 
Issue, 1946. 


home, in the office, in the school. 
Wherefore emphasis is demanded 
on adult education by every avail- 
able technique. 

Such education can take place in 
formal and informal groups of 
adults. Some students of the prob- 
lem of personal relationships, after 
many years of experimenting in 
finding ways to develop friendly 
attitudes among all sorts of peoples, 
have come to believe that “only in 
face-to-face contacts, based on sim- 
ple friendliness, can most individ- 
uals be helped to regard as persons 
people of groups other than their 
own, regardless of the differences 
of race, colour, creed or nation- 
ality”. Rachel Davis DuBois*® 
comes to this conclusion after 
twenty years spent in the field of 
intercultural and interracial conflicts. 
She is convinced that in these face- 
to-face contacts alone, attitudes do 
change. This would suggest that 
much emphasis be given to the in- 
formal group, in which adult edu- 


3“The Face-to-Face Group as a Unit 
for a Program of Intercultural Educa- 
tion” in The Journal of Educational 
Sociology, May, 1946. 
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cation in the widest and deepest 
sense can take place. 

This article being mainly a re- 
production of some fruits of read- 
ing done over the summer, I should 
like to refer to a report of the Work- 
shop on Intercultural Education 
held at Stanford University, Cali- 
fornia,s which devotes part of 
a chapter to adult education. Noting 
that there is little demand for inter- 
cultural education by adults for 
themselves, it concurs with the 
Manitoba Committee’s view cited 
above that it is after all from the 
adults that children are “catching” 
such unsocial attitudes and practices 
as bigotry, prejudice, discrimin- 


ation, segregation, scapegoating and 
the like ; an observation also referred 
to in a very well written study 
bulletin accompanying the Citizens’ 


Forum CBC broadcast on “Educa- 
tion and National Unity”, where 
the possibilities of intercultural edu- 
for Canadian schools are 
discussed and the need for an adult 
program is brought out in the state- 
ment: “Attitudes the child meets in 
his home, on the street... may undo 
the careful work of the classroom’. 

The Stanford Workshop would 
like to see every adult organization, 
whatever special purpose it may 
serve in the community, stand boldly 


cation 


for the principles of good citizen- 
ship, including the condemnation of 
discriminatory behaviour of any 
kind and the support of fair play 
toward all peoples in all human re- 


4“Charting Intercultural Education, 
1945-55”, Stanford University Press. 
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lations. Adult agencies including 
church groups, libraries, men’s and 
women’s clubs, home and _ school 
associations, labour unions, etc, 
need to introduce their members to 
the racial and cultural forces that 
divide community life, to challenge 
them to become intelligent citizens 
with reference to these problems. 

In order to arrive at an intelligent 
appreciation of prejudice directed 
against minorities, the members of 
a group will first have to be made 
aware of the psychological mechan- 
ics of prejudice, this being a funda- 
mental step toward immunizing 
them against falling prey to prej- 
udice myths. 

Points which have to be brought 
out in an educational program of 
this kind are admirably stated in 
a recent discussion guide of the Na- 
tional Institute of Social Relations, 
Washington, D.C.5 Some of the 
highlights of this guide might be 
helpful to Canadian groups: 

] 


4 


~~ 


. No one is born prejudiced. 
Prejudice is acquired by imitat- 
ing our elders; through con- 
stant exposure to stereotypes; 
and by making false generaliza- 
tions. 

Insecurity breeds prejudice. 

. Groups seeking to disunite the 
nation play upon these prej- 
udices. 

. Prejudice warps the entire per- 
sonality. 

5“Unity or Chaos” in Talk It Over 

Series, G104-1946. 
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. Prejudice leads a man to follow 
leaders whose interests may be 
opposed to his own. 

7. Prejudice has a habit of spread- 
ing out to take in new adher- 
ents and new victims. 

8. When prejudice becomes dis- 
crimination, it becomes a social, 
not an individual disease. 

9. Scapegoating means to blame 
others for one’s own misfortune, 
and often leads to persecution 
of those who are different from 
the dominant group. 

10. History shows us that almost 
all groups have been scapegoats 
at one time or another—includ- 
ing those groups which today 
are in the “majority.” 

11. Prejudice all 
poorer. 

. Prejudice robs us of minority 
talents. 

13. Prejudice blinds us to the real 
solutions for our problems (and 
is widely used as a device for 
diverting attention from the 
actual problems at hand). 

Visual aids, especially films and 

film strips, to a certain extent also 

posters, can and should play a part 
in bringing out intelligent group 
discussion. They should not be 
considered a substitute for the 
classic discussion method, and that 
is why I felt it necessary to devote 
considerable space to describing the 
need for and the possibilities of 
group discussion on the subject. 
Visual aids are now available to 
be used in connection with almost 
every conceivable approach to the 


makes of us 





problem. 


Not every film listed in 
the catalogue mentioned above is up 
to the highest standard, but a ser- 
ious effort was made by those re- 
sponsible for this selection to in- 
clude those films and film strips 
which are based on sound scientific 
principles rather than those which 
simply try to sell “goodwill”. 

Those seeking the psychological 
approach will select a film such as 
“Don’t be a Sucker” which was 
produced by the United States War 
Department and which describes 
how racial prejudice warps the per- 
sonality of those injected by it and 
how it is used as a device. 

The anthropological approach is 
chosen in such films as “Man-One 
Family”, produced by the British 
Ministry of Information with Dr. 
Julian Huxley as commentator. In 
reporting on this film, “Food for 
Thought” (October 1946) pointed 
out its timeliness and warned against 
the false belief that with the defeat 
of Nazism there is no further need 
for a scientific refutation of theories 
of racial superiority. This film is 
available in Canada in both English 
and French. The movie is accom- 
panied by a slide film which is de- 
signed to bring the discussion down 
to local group relations. There is 
also a discussion manual going with 
it on how to get a local group into 
action. 

The religious approach is used in 
such films as ““The World We Want 
to Live In”, sponsored by the 
American Conference of Christians 


and Jews and emphasizing the re- 


ligious basis of the democratic ideal 
for whose conservation the three 
great faiths of Judaism, Catholicism 
and Protestantism must stand and 
work together. 

The sociological approach is un- 
derlying such films as “Democracy” 
and its complementary film, “De- 
spotism” produced by Encyclopedia 
Britannica Films and bringing the 
discussion of group relations prob- 
lems down to the fundamental con- 
cepts of shared respect and shared 
power. 

Once intelligent group discussion 
is stimulated by the films, the next 
and most important step will of 
course have to be plannimg signifi- 
cant social action. “It is not enough” 
s2ys the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ® “to talk in 
broad and general terms about ‘im- 
proving race relations’. Exactly 
what attitudes or practices do you 
want to modify? To what extent 


and in what vital ways do you want 


6“ Your Community and its Unity,” New 
York, 1945. 
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and if given the opportunity of train- 
ing could greatly contribute to mak- 
ing the community centres success- 
ful undertakings. By providing 
training would be making 
amends for their suffering and sacri- 
fice. 

The war opened our eyes as to 


we 


to change them?” The Council sug- 
gests specific areas in which local 
organizations may work, for in- 
stance, Employment—so that mem- 
bers of minority groups will have 
equal opportunity for employment 
in public jobs, in local stores, in 
plants and so on, with equal op- 
portunities for advancement; or 
Educational opportunities—so that 
Colleges or Universities will admit 
students on the basis of ability, and 
that restrictive quotas directed 
against members of minority groups 
will become a thing of the past; the 
advisability of legislation against 
discriminatory practices will also 
have to form a topic for discussion 
and social action may result. 

It would be highly desirable if 
the C.A.A.E. could act as a clearing 
house for reports on the degree of 
stimulation which groups have re- 
ceived by the use of these visual 
aids, for the benefit of other groups 
who still have to tackle the problem 
of intercultural understanding in 
Canada. 


what could be accomplished when 
people worked together for the good 
of the country. There is just as 
much need today for forward-look- 
ing people to carry on this group 
organization in making Canadians a 
happier and more cultured people 
through the fields of creative recrca- 
tion. 





Manitoba Surveys Citizens Forum 


WHO LISTENS TO CITIZENS’ FORUMS? What types of persons be- 
long to listening groups? How did they happen to join? The Manitoba 
Citizens’ Forums became curious about these and dozens of other questions 
about themselves and decided at the end of last year’s work to undertake a 
very thorough survey of their membership. We feel you will be interested to 
read the results of their findings. Here is a brief summary of the report: 


The objectives of the survey recently undertaken by the Citizens’ Forum 
project in Manitoba were four in number. The first, and most important 
one, was to find out what kind of people are using the programme as it is 
intended to be used—in a listening group—and what they think of it. The 
second was to find out why more forums hadn’t developed out of existing 
organizations that were themselves educational, or public service organiza- 
tions emphasizing citizenship in their own programmes. The third was to 
make some estimate of the percentage of city dwellers who listened to the 
broadcast without belonging to a forum. The fourth objective was to 
discover whether city dwellers could be interested in forming neighbourhood 
forums with no connection other than the neighbourhood connection and 
no incentive other than the incentive inherent in the project itself. 

Four approaches to the public were used. A questionnaire was sent to 
every Citizens’ Forum group member to determine what kind of people 
Citizens’ Forum appealed to. Another questionnaire was sent to some 
eighty organizations in Winnipeg in an attempt to answer our second 
question. More personal, though not as far-reaching, were the methods 
used in the last two objectives. A telephone survey was made to discover 
how many city people “just listened” to broadcasts without taking an active 
part. In order to determine whether or not city dwellers could be interested 
in forming a group in their neighbourhood, a block survey was made of 
three blocks in varied areas of Winnipeg by the Y.M.C.A. listening group. 
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The most satisfactory response came from the first questionnaire. From 


the answers received, many illuminating facts were discovered about our 
membership : 


1. Our organized constituency is predominently Anglo-Saxon, although 


the 1941 census records that half the population of Manitoba is of other 
origin. 


2. Eighty-seven percent of Manitoba forum members have at least 


High School training. 

3. Seven percent have a yearly income of léss than $1,000. Fifty per- 
cent receive less than $2,000. Twenty percent enjoy incomes of $3,000 
or more. . 

4. Two-thirds of our membership are over 40 years of age. Eighty 
percent are married. Over 90 percent are Protestants. 

Virtually all the members also belong to at least one other organization. 
Yet their interest in Citizens’ Forum is not the direct result of membership 
in other organizations. About one group in five has been responsible for 
getting needed community projects under way. 

So much for the people themselves. Much was learned about the broad- 
casts and what our membership think of them. Some of the members have 
criticized the broadcast on the grounds that discussions were too “highbrow” 
to attract the ordinary citizens. Others have said that they appeared to be 
unrelated to the lives of most forum members ; that because broadcasts were 
national, local variations couldn’t be considered. Here are other opinions 
on the programmes : 


58 percent prefer the present form of discussion broadcast to any 
other form suggested. 

23 percent would like straight information from the broadcast, either 
as a talk by one expert or an exchange of information by experts. 

19 percent would like a varied programme with some dramatic 
presentations, more human and occasionally lighter subjects. 

60 percent generally understand the language and like the style of the 
broadcast. 82 percent express similar approval of the bulletins and 
80 percent of the summaries. 

The subjects about which members wanted to hear fall into four main 

groupings as follows: 

1. Community Life: housing, health, education, recreation. 

2. Government: Canadian Citizenship, immigration, women in public 
affairs, governments of other countries (Ireland, 
India, Russia). 

3. Economics: free enterprise and socialism, monetary reform, de- 
centralization of industry, rural rehabilitation, etc. 
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4. Morals: prison reform, citizenship training, vocational guidance. 

The questionnaire sent to other organizations in Winnipeg was a dis- 
appointing experiment. Only twenty-five percent of the questionnaires 
were returned, and of these the majority merely said that their particular 
organization was not interested in this type of thing. 

The other two surveys brought interesting results although the ground 
covered was so limited that the results can not be too generally applied. 
ighteen volunteers telephoned three hundred and sixty numbers in all 


er - parts of the city during the broadcast on March 19. Here are the results: 
000 
Regular listeners 13% 


ie Occasional listeners las duties . 34% 
People who never listen to the programme 40% 
13% of the calls were unanswered. 


In an attempt to discover whether enough interest existed to form a 
number of neighbourhood forums, the Y.M.C.A. listening group made a 
block survey of three city blocks in widely separated areas of Winnipeg. 
Of 45 adults living in the area canvassed, 1 was interested in forming a 
church forum, 8 in joining a school forum, 6 would like to meet with any 
neighbourhood group and 14 would like a group made up of their friends. 
The remaining 15 were not interested in becoming members of a forum. 

One final word about the content of the radio programme. With very 
few exceptions, the subjects that members wanted to hear discussed had 
already been on the programmes of the past three years. This may indicate 
that the programmes have covered the field pretty adequately. On the other 
hand, it may mean simply that forums have not been stimulated enough 
to develop a searching, critical attitude of mind in considering all sorts 
of questions. 

Altogether, our survey provided a great deal of information which has 
been of real value in planning our work for the 1946-47 season. 





BOOK, FILM, PAMPHLET SHELF 


For your Christmas reading or gift list we recommend the 
following, just off the press: 


A POCKETFUL OF CANADA 


By John D. Robbins, Wm. Collins Sons & Co. Ltd., Toronto, $3.00. 
A book of Canadian Prose and Poetry, which catches some of the 
spirit of this country. 


AS HE SAW IT 


By Elliott Roosevelt, Wm. Collins Sons & Co. Ltd., Toronto, $3.50. 
The career of F.D.R., as seen through the eyes of his son. 


THE AMERICAN 


By Howard Fast, Wm. Collins Sons & Co. Ltd., Toronto, $3.00. A 


novel of America’s coming of age, as seen through the life of one of 
her lesser known patriots. 


COLOUR BLIND 


By Margaret Halsey, Simon and Shuster, 1946, $2.00. A white women 
looks at the Negro. 


WHILE TIME REMAINS 


By Leland Stowe, Ryerson Press, Toronto, 1946, $4.00. A challenging 
commentary on the world to-day. 


THIEVES IN THE NIGHT 


By Arthur Koestler, The Macmillan Co. of Canada Ltd., Toronto, 1946. 
A prominent novelists’ evaluation of the Palestine scene. 
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To Farm Forums 


Dear Forum Folks: 


| wisH all the Forum people from other parts of Canada could have been 
along with me last week in Nova Scotia. The scenery is absolutely superb. 
The maples have some particularly spectacular shades of redness. Coloring 
in some views surpasses even that of the Durham Hills in Ontario, where 
| was brought up. 

You would have been encouraged by the very evident support for Farm 
Forum in Nova Scotia. We of the Forums have no warmer friends than 
are found down here by the sea. Hants County is still out ahead, but plans 
are being made to provide a full-time field man for a few months at least. 

The outstanding development in the Farm Forum picture in the 
Maritimes concerns radio. There will be no less than three local broad- 
casts supplementary to Farm Radio Forum this season—supplementary in 
the sense that the broadcasts are of special interest to agriculture and are 
presented on Monday nights. 

St. Francis Xavier Extension Department is presenting the series, “Life 
n These Maritimes,” on Monday instead of Friday as last year. Groups 
are to be organized, they will listen to this broadcast and then participate 
in National Farm Radio Forum when it begins later in the evening. It is 
planned to begin the local broadcast at 8 p.m. It will be of a half-hour’s 
duration. The broadcast is under the general direction of Mr. Alex. 
Laidlaw, Assistant Director of Extension. Main features will be talks on 
the Maritime situation, book reviews and comments on agricultural 
problems. 

Hants county, Nova Scotia, had 25 Forums last year. This year these 
are to have a broadcast of their own. The Hants County Farmers Associa- 
tion have placed a strong committee in charge ot the project—Charlie 
Douglas, Secretary of Hants County Farmers Association, Ken Miller, past 
Maritimes Secretary of Farm Radio Forum, and Roy McDonald, Hants 
County Agricultural Representative. Purposes of the broadcast are to 
expand the organization of Farm Forum, to promote action projects and 
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to strengthen the relationship between the Forums and Hants County 
Farmers Association. The Hants County broadcast will be 8.30-9.00 p.m., 
AS.T. 

The Adult Education Department of P.E.I., under the direction of Mr. 
Bramwell Chandler, also plans a broadcast on Monday evening—tentatively 
8.15-8.30 p.m., A.S.T. On this broadcast questions sent in by Forums or 
individuals will be answered. Representatives of Forums will be encouraged 
to participate. An attempt will be made to build an integrated Monday 
evening program with Farm Radio Forum and its purpose clearly in mind. 

Here in the Maritimes the most consistent criticism of National Farm 
Radio Forum is the hour of the broadcast—9.30 p.m. The suggestion that 
the groups should meet earlier and spend an hour or so in preliminary 
discussion has never received much support from the Forums. Consequently 
there is a gap in the early part of the evening—a gap which these local 
broadcasts are designed to fill. 

Some counties in Ontario have been experimenting with local broad- 
casts too and it will be surprising if other parts of the country do not 
eventually follow suit. A good question then becomes what is the best form 
of local broadcast and what should it try to do? 

Considering that this is, from the standpoint of National Farm Radio 
Forum, a new field, the following principles are advanced with some 
diffidence as a contribution to continued study. 

1. Any educational broadcast beamed to rural people on Monday 
evenings should seek to support National Farm Radio Forum, 
otherwise it may dilute good influences already at work. 

There are many ways of supporting National Farm Radio Forum 
—efforts made at organizing Forums can be encouraged; a topic 
related to the National Farm Radio Forum topic of the night may 
be discussed; the Forum topic may be given a local application; 
action projects may be promoted; questions from groups may 
be answered. 

Broadcasts should not be heavy. Too much radio can spoil the 
evening. Break it up—interviews, request numbers, replies to 
written questions, short talks can all be used. Make it lively— 
give it punch and drive. 

The broadcast should be built into the local structure. Local broad- 
casts have great advantages in that they can use known participants 
and deal with familiar places and problems. This advantage should 
be fully exploited. If given opportunity and encouragement the 
groups will soon build their own programmes and supply partici- 
pants. Direction and advice will need to be supplied centrally. 
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Requests from groups for information, for music or for support 


should receive first consideration. 
a local radio service for groups in meeting. 


throw away the rule books. 


The aim should be to provide 
It might be well to 


This is something new in radio. 


Sincerely, 


RALPH STAPLES. 


Rural Film Circuit Programs 


January 


Canadian Screen Mag. No. 11. B&W. 
5 mins. NFB. Current news items. 
Our Shrinking World. B&W. 10 
mins. Young America Films. 
Shows the part transportation has 
played in bringing people of all parts 
of the world closer together. 


Search Unending. Koda. 20 mins. 


Imperial Oil Co. 
Shows the geologists’ and pro- 
spector’s search for oil in Canada. 


West Wind. Koda. 20 mins. NFB. 
This film depicts the life and work 


of Tom Thomson, the Canadian 
Artist. 


Vindbreaks On The Prairies. 
2) mins. NFB. 
In this film we see acres of young 
trees being cultivated at the Ex- 
perimental Station at Indian Head 
for distribution to farmers in order 
to save the valuable topsoil. 


Don’t Be A Sucker. B&W. 
U.S. War Department. 


Koda. 


20 mins. 


This film carries a message on the 
evil consequences of racial dis- 


crimination for all democratic peo- 
ple. 


February 


Canadian Screen Mag. No. 12. B&W. 
5 mins. NFB. Current news items. 


Power From Shipshaw. B&W. 10 


mins. NFB. 


The harnessing of water power in 
the Saguenay Valley at Shipshaw to 
make full use of Canada’s natural 
resources. 


The House I Live In. 
mins. RKO. 


This is an excellent film on racial 
tolerance—particularly suited to 
school children. 


Sveryman’s World. B&W. 
NFB. 


Stresses the part each of us has to 
play in international affairs, for with 
the privileges and rights of citizen- 
ship come the duties and responsi- 
bilities inherent in it. 


B&W. 10 


10 mins. 


Note :—Search Unending, West Wind 
and Windbreaks On The Prairies 
will not all appear in every province 
at the same time but will circulate. 





Parent Education 
A BETTER TOMORROW 


16 mm. Black and white. Sound, 2 
reels, 23 min. Produced in 1945 by 
the United States Office of War In- 
formation, Overseas Branch. 

A Bettrer Tomorrow deals with the 

city children who are in danger of 

being lost amid their perplexing sur- 
roundings. The film was shot in New 

York City, which is one of the most 

complex of our modern cities, but 

which also has a highly developed 
system of progressive education. 

By watching their fascinating city 
and later putting their thoughts into 
words and pictures in the classroom 
even little children are being taught 
to observe, understand and interpret 
their environment. The isolated child 
is drawn into purposeful group activ- 
ity, and the misfit adolescent is 
directed into the type of study which 
suits him best. Some idea is given of 
the variety of secondary schools; 
scientific, artistic, technical or aca- 
demic. In one of the academic classes 
the students work together to over- 
come the lack of playgrounds which 
they discover in their investigations. 

The children have been so cleverly 
filmed that they are apparently un- 
aware of the camera. The commen- 
tary is sympathetic and conversational 
in tone. The music is appropriate 
but unobtrusive. 

This film merely suggests the phil- 
osophy of progressive education and 
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the teaching techniques it implies. It 
might be used at the same time as 
Children’s Charter, which shows how 
the old system of purely academic 
education is being supplemented by one 
which helps the child to attack his 
problems in a practical manner. Both 
A Better Tomorrow and Children’s 
Charter are available in the regional 
libraries. 


S. W. 


YOUR CHILDREN AND YOU 


Produced by the Realistic Film Unit 
for the British Ministry of Informa- 
tion, in co-operation with the 
British Ministery of Health. Black 
and White. Sound. 30 mins. (1945). 

Your CHILDREN AND YOU stresses 

the responsibility of mothers and 

fathers in bringing up their children, 
the citizens of the future. We are 
shown, with amusing examples, some 
right and wrong methods of training 
infants at various stages. As the child 
grows older, more difficulties arise, 
and we see the model parents coping 
with the fears, the jealousies, the 
naughtiness and the embarrassing ques- 
tions of their young offspring. The 
film is entertaining, as well as being 

a practical guide to parents in some 

of the modern principles of child 

training. 

Your Children and You will be 
available early in 1947 from the 
National Film Society, 172 Welling- 
ton St., Ottawa. 

E. Z. 





AS THE TWIG IS BENT 


Produced by the Aetna Life Company 
in 1944. Black and White. Sound. 
11 mins. 


One of the most logical answers to the 
problem of juvenile delinquency is 
adult education. As The Twig Is Bent 
is a film’ specifically directed to 
mothers and fathers demonstrating the 
need for closer supervision and guid- 
ance of children of all ages. The film 
points out that parents’ greatest service 
to a country is providing a normal 
home life for their children. Although 
the film has a wartime background, 
the problems of peace in this connec- 
tion are just as urgent—probably even 
more so. 

As The Twig Is Bent is available 
from the National Film Society and 
from local libraries throughout Canada. 


E. Z. 


For Citizens 


EVERYMAN'S WORLD 


Produced by the National Film Board 
in the “Canada Carries On” series, 
1946. Black and White. Sound. 
10 mins. 

EVERYMAN’S WoRLD examines the 

average Canadian citizen’s role in the 

preservation of international peace. 

It refers to the new Canadian Citizen- 

ship Act and the wish for a national 

flag, both expressions of an underlying 
national consciousness The next step 
is the international approach to citizen- 
ship. Each of us has a pari to play in 
international affairs, for with the 
privileges and rights of citizenship 
come the duties and responsibilities in- 
herent in it. The film stresses par- 
ticularly this point, summing up its 


message with the words, “In every 
man’s hands lies the destiny of all, for 
he is free, therefore responsible”. 
Because of its length, the film could 
not give a detailed treatment to many 
of the pertinent and important points 
raised, which would have been desir- 
able for a subject of such topical 
interest. 

This film will be available from the 
National Film Society early in 1947, 
and at a later date from other film 
libraries. 

E. Z. 


Town Planning 


THE PROUD CITY 


Produced by Greenpark Productions 
for the British Ministry of Informa- 
tion in 1945. Black and White. 
Sound. 30 mins. 

One of the finest documentaries made, 

The Proud City presents a detailed 

description of the London County 

Council’s plan to rebuild the capital 

city. The plans include more than the 

repairing of the bomb damages of the 


‘ city—there will be a complete re- 


organization of Greater London. By 
means of well executed maps, models 
and drawings, we are shown the trans- 
formation of one of the worst slum 
areas into a beautiful, healthy and 
efficient community. Although Canada 
has suffered no bomb destruction and 
has no cities comparable in size to 
London, Canadians will find in this 
film an inspiring example of what a 
city can do through planning to make 
life better for all its citizens. 

The Proud City is available from 
the National Film Society and from 
local libraries throughout the country. 


E. Z. 





Bokel @- 


DEMOCRATIC METHOD IN 
ADMINISTRATION 


Group Process In Administration by 
Harleigh B. Trecker, Women’s 
Press, 600 Lexington Ave., New 
York City. 127 pages. $3.00. 

THis book presents “a system of 
thought about administration with, and 
by means of, groups.” The material 
is drawn principally from current 
studies in Administration in the field 
of Social Work. 

The concept that “administration is 
primarily the leadership of persons” 
is here extended to the group relation- 
ships of the individuals within an 
agency. Staff, board, committees and 
constituency represent different groups 
within an agency and “must be under- 
stood in terms of their differences, and 
worked with accordingly.” Early in 
the book the point is made that there 
is little factual data about the relative 
amount of the administrator’s time 
spent with individuals and with groups. 
Because of this fact, there may be 
unrealistic thinking about methods 
used in the process of administration. 

Chapters deal with the relationship 
of the executive to groups in the 
agency, and with the inter-relation- 
ship and specialized function of these 
groups in the process of achieving the 
ultimate aims of the agency. The 
book is of considerable practical value 
because of the methods given for car- 
rying out principles, and the listing 
of criteria for judging present prac- 
tices. 

Participation in the planning and 
implementing of plans by all of the 


persons concerned in a project is a 
basic principle throughout the book. 
The confusion and difficulty apparent 
in the social scene to-day in dealing 
with groups, in labour, in world coun- 
cils, in racial conflicts, makes this 
book very timely, for it is essentially 
an application of the democratic meth- 
od in bringing about social change. 


M. Davison 


AN ENEMY OF THE PEOPLE 


An Enemy of the People—Antisemi- 
tism by James Parker, Pelican 
Books, Published by Penguin Books, 
Ltd. 1946. 160 pp. 25 cents. 

In “An Enemy of the People— An- 

tisemitism,” Mr. Parkes attempts to 

help us “understand why the whole 
world has become ‘Jew conscious’ .” 

His efforts to give accurate informa- 

tion, clearly, are well rewarded. He 

considers rationally, and objectively, 
the historical, political, psychological, 
sociological and personal factors at 
play in human history—and partic- 
ularly within Jewry. 

The opening chapter—The Trial of 

a New Weapon, shows how histor- 

ically, in many countries, the elector- 

ate laid the discomforts of change at 
the feet of the minority group; how 
frequently the opposing forces in- 
volved in the struggles were united 
through a fight against a supposed 
scourge—the Jews. The story of the 

Protocals is reviewed; the data is con- 

vincing, and should be read by those 

who although they do not uphold the 
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protocals, or perhaps are scarcely 
aware of their existence, yet quote and 
accept the erroneous implications 
within them. 

There is a survey of Nazi Germany, 
and Antisemetic Fascist policy, and an 
equally clear, forthright picture of 
Jewish history and Jewish com- 
munities in the world today. 

One of the most interesting chapters 
is on the psychology and sociology of 
Antisemitism. Factors of heredity 
and environment, and their relation- 
ship to human behaviour and attitudes 
are discussed in scientific perspective. 
There is a good analysis of the hos- 
tilities, dominations, fears, myths, 
“projections,” etc. both by and toward 
particular groups in society. 

Finally, he deals with the elimina- 
tion of antisemitism. His solutions 
are general rather than particular. 
While education, legislational, local 
and national organizations may be 
necessary, they are “without the 


slighest value if they are not at the 


same time tackling the removal of in- 
security and frustration from the lives 
of ordinary men, and from the Jewish 
community. This book provides a 
good background for “the present prob- 
lems of Palestine’—and our own 
homeland—and compels one to see 
the alternatives still available. 


Avis McCurpy 


FIRST NOVELS 


“Presently Tomorrow,” by Joyce 
Marshall, Little Brown and Co., 
Boston, 1946, 309 pp., $2.75. 

“The Miracle of the Bells,” by Russ- 
ell Janney, George J. McLoed, To- 
ronto, 1946, 497 pp. 


soTH “Presently Tomorrow” and 


“Miracle of the Bells” are first novels. 
Both show signs of the immaturity 
which ‘is usually expected in such 
works. The similarity, however, be- 
gins and ends there. 


The immaturity in “Presently To- 
morrow” is mainly a reflection of the 
author’s youth. Her plot is concerned 
with the problems of three adolescent 
girls, faced for the first time with the 
uncertainties of the adult world. The 
young Anglican priest, who brings 
this world into focus, is himself strug- 
gling with the necessity of breaking 
from the security of a childhood en- 
vironment. Obviously the author is 
dealing with the problems of youth, 
and for that reason her work cannot 
have the universal appeal of a more 
mature outlook. 

In spite of this, the novel is very 
well done. The main characters stand 
out clearly and realistically. Their 
reactions to each other, and to the 
“week end retreat” which invades 
their school girl calm are always be- 
lievable. At times the situation is a 
little forced, and the author seems to 
display too great a liking for Freudian 
psychology; but, the novel, on the 
whole, shows real promise. With a 
little more experience Joyce Marshall 
should write a first class Canadian 
novel. 

As much cannot be said for “The 
Miracle of the Bells.” It is to be 
hoped that its author will never write 
another novel. In spite of the fact 
that Russell Janney is a middle aged 
man with a good deal of worldly ex- 
perience, his work shows less maturity 
and far less insight than the one we 
have already reviewed. 

Its principal character is an ex 
Broadway Press Agent, whose main 
claim to distinction is his white spats, 
and whose slangy conservation never 
once touches a realistic note. He is 
the type of embarrassing character 
who refers to a saint as “Saint Michael 
the Scrapper,” and describes the deep- 
est human emotion as something unbe- 
lievably termed “palship.” 

In this professionally hearty man- 
ner “Bill Dunnigan” starts out to press 





agent a moving picture, a dead actress, 
a priest and his church, and the cause 
of religion in general. In the course 
of this, he becomes involved in prov- 
ing the innate goodness of man, con- 
versing with ghosts, and staging the 
most grotesque funeral ever recorded. 
He succeeds only in cheapening the 
religion of which he writes. 

Such a book becomes much worse 
when we realize the immense publicity 
which it is receiving. Every Book- 
Store window exhibits elaborate dis- 
plays proclaiming the virtues of “The 
Miracle of the Bells.” The cause of 
publicity could never have been put 
to worse use. 


R. E. H. 


RADIO 
Radio’s Second Chance, by Charles A. 

Siepman, Little Brown and Co. 

Boston, 1946. 

In Canada our system of radio is a 
hybrid. It is a rather uneasy cross 
between complete government opera- 
tion as pictured in Great Britain, and 
the private ownership system of the 
United States. It is uneasy because 
there is a constant pull between inter- 
ests that would abolish our system for 
complete private control, and those who 
believe that the air is a public utility 
and should be controlled by the public 
and operated in public interest. 

The point of view that subscribes to 
the American system need not be 
developed here, since it has been 
well presented by the press, and even 
by members of our parliamentary com- 
mittee. The other point of view which 
believes that the public deserves some- 
hing better than singing commercials, 
has never been adequately put forth. 

Radio Second Chance does not deal 
with Canada’s problems, but it deals 
very fully with the evils of the much 
admired American system of radio 
broadcasting. To read it is a comfort 


to anyone who may believe in public 
ownership of radio, though when the 
head lines screamed at their loudest, 
prayers may have been offered for a 
book like this or better still one like jt 
about Canadian radio. 

Mr. Siepman is a young Englishman 
who has worked for the U.S. Federal 
Communications Commission, having 
come to America from the BBC. His 
other experience includes radio re- 
search, and educational broadcasting. 

He unmasks the big network’s be- 
trayal of trust, their abdication to the 
commercial interests, their refusal to 
deal fairly with issues that in anyway 
affected their own interests, or more 
properly those of the omnipotent 
sponsor. 

Carefully documented, cogently 
argued, Radio’s Second Chance is a 
book that will encourage Canadians to 
believe that the Canadian system is 
worth defending, must be improved— 
not scraped. To an American, Radio’s 
second chance is FM. frequency modul- 
ation, for in Siepman’s opinion their 
first chance is lost. To a Canadian, 
radio’s second chance is really to give 
the CBC more support, and more free- 
dom, its third chance may be FM, 
with all its promise of good reception, 
variety programs, and flexibility of 
control. 

R. ALEx Sim. 


YOUTH 


Youth Organizations in Canada pre- 
pared for the Canadian Youth Com- 
mission, by George Tuttle. Ryerson 


Press. Toronto, 1946. 

$1.50. 
THIs invaluable reference manual in- 
cludes basic factual information on 
various Canadian youth organizations: 
purpose, activities, publications, co- 
operation, international relationships, 
staff, and finances. 


110 pages, 


J.R.W. 





VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


Look Before You Leap. National Child 
Labour Committee, New York City, 
1946. 19 pages. 

“Look BerorE You Leap”, a most 

attractive, green and white pamphlet, 

cleverly illustrated, might be used by 
uny leader or teacher, or placed directly 
in the hands of the adolescent who 
wants to know “what about jobs”? 

While the material is related to occupa- 

tions and labour laws in the U.S.A., 

the presentation is such as to stimulate 

a young Canadian to seek out the 

answers. The emphasis 

throughout is on the importance of 
education and training. 

A bibliography includes books and 
pamphlets on choosing a job, getting 

i job, and jobs to-day. 


Canadian 


J.R.W. 


FOR THE TEENS 


On Teen Canteens, prepared by the 
\ssociated Youth Serving Organiza- 
tions, Inc., New York City, 1944, 


8 pages, Free. 


luis very brief pamphlet should be a 
must for all those carrying on, or 
interested in beginning, Teen Age 
Canteens. “This is not a how-to-do-it 
utline. Material of that kind is readily 
available. This memorandum attempts 
to set down some of the basic prin- 
ciples, cautions and suggestions, and 
li points which local 


tot 


sts significant 


groups should watch out for in initiat- 
ing and continuing to develop teen-age 
canteens.” 

Within the limits of this stated pur- 
pose, and of eight brief pages, this 
brochure presents material which 
should be in the hands of both adult 
advisory committees and teen age com- 
mittees. 

A bibliography of magazine titles, 
pamphlets and program bulletins offers 
suggestions to those who want further 
and more detailed material on this 
subject. 


J.R. W. 


LABOUR 


Labour News. An information service 
for the labour movement. Published 
by the Workers’ Educational Asso- 
ciation, Toronto. $1.00 per year, 
26 issues. 

[xn Labour News the W.E.A. performs 

a service which is unique in Canada. 

Each issue of the small four sheet 

pamphlet condenses the’ results of re- 

search into questions which are im- 

portant not only to labour but to all 

citizen groups. A few of the topics 

covered in the past year are as follows: 
Collective Bargaining 
Dominion-Provincial Relations 
Facts About Labour Leaders 
Family Allowances 
Full Employment, U.S.A. 
Industrial Accidents 





Industiral Medicine 

British Trade Unions 

Social Insurance, Soviet Union 
Veterans and Full Employment. 

A recent issue reviews the whole 
situation as related to the rise in the 
price of milk, and gives statistics and 
facts which have not been available in 
other publications. 

Labour News is indeed, as the 
Workers Educational Association ad- 
vertises it, “a link between labour and 
learning”, and as such we commend it 
to forums and study groups. 


J. R. W. 


VETERANS 


Making Home Town Plans Work. 
No. 3 in a series on Aid to Veterans, 
published by The Crowell-Collier 
Publishing Co., New York, 1946, 
61 pages. 

THis pamphlet is actually a report, 

bringing up to date the information 

regarding “the manner in which com- 
munity veterans programs are organ- 
ized”, and discussing “the most effec- 
tive operating methods as they have 
been found throughout the country.” 

The obvious criticism is that it applies 

to the American and not to the Cana- 


dian community. However, in part it 
is applicable to Canadian communities, 
in their efforts to meet the needs oj 
veterans, and moreover it provides a 
useful yardstick for Canadian services, 
many of which are provided through 
D.V.A., but some of which might well 
be the responsibility of voluntary com. 
munity agencies. 

In Part II consideration is given to 
(1) Starting a Community Veterans 
Program, (2) The Structure of Com- 
munity Veterans Programs, (3) 
Financing the Community Program, 
and (4) Operating a Community Pro- 
gram. 

The outlined set-up of a professional 
paid staff, whose services would be 
mainly counselling, is not within the 
plans of the average Canadian com- 
munity, but many of the suggestions as 
to organization, services needed and 
methods of operation are practical and 
suggestive. 

Community Centres, church organi- 
zations and Legion Branches will find 
this pamphlet of great assistance as 
they try to use their ingenuity in meet- 
ing the needs of veterans, and attempt 
to win the co-operation and interest of 
the community and of the veterans 
themselves. 


J.R.W. 
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World Today 


Use these authoritative 

books for debates, essays, 

speeches, editorials, and 
study groups. 


POLITICAL ECONOMY 
IN THE MODERN STATE 


By Harold A. Innis. This timely 
and challenging book is a discus- 
sion of the basic problems of the 
Canadian economy, and their impli- 
cations, particularly as they are 
reflected in newsprint to problems 
of Western civilization. Chapter 
titles include: The Newspaper in 
Economic Development, The Uni- 
versity in the Modern Crisis, 
Decentralization and Democracy, 
[ransportation and the Tariff, 
Reflections on Russia. $4.00. 


THE PASSING SHOW 


By Rex Frost. These outstand- 
ing radio broadcasts by a_ well- 
known speaker each deal with 
some aspect of Canadian life: 
andicrafts, radio developments, 
mental hygiene, youth problems, 
Northwest territories, etc. 
Valuable for school and reference 
braries because of the contem- 
rary material included, which is 
readily available elsewhere. 
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